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‘THE WANTS OF THE AGE. 


Wiar our age demands «ds positive and practical remedies for 
existing Social Evils—is efficient means for improving the cén- 
dition of Mankind. The hungry must he fed; the naked must 
Soames! the ignorant must be educated ; the homeless must 
; the toil-worn masses must be freed from poverty and 

% dependence ; ‘and the slave must be liberated from his 
e and other things must be done for the suffering 
d or ons of our’fellow-creatures. But while we 

n we must labor for other classes in society—for 
whom nearly as much is to be accomplished. With- 
es of a high order, without noble aims, with- 

. j devoured often by ennui, monotony 
age iiao material pleasures of all kinds— 

‘most pernicious character. “Society 
m n fact, scarcely any spheres of spirit- 
en omg wide spheres in material plea- 
ng table and the bowl to every variety of 
re the means—the wealth—which en- 

latter ; whereas, they possess, with 
ihs Culture of the mind nor the heart 
n to enter into, and enjoy, the former. 
extremes of society call for improvement— 
yi d this demonstrates to us that the whole of 
| ou t regard to wealth, position, race or nationality, 
l from the social degradation that now curses 
is our aim ; -this our hope—and itis our faith 
ill be docomplished. Who can doubt, fora mo- 
l has not reserved for mankind a a dcp destiny 
BR iiion far above the present ! B ™ 
© see the great majority of our fellow béings bent 
then of oppressive and degrading toil and poverty ; 
‘a minori ` engaged defrauding, spoliati 
ig their destitute and helpless, fellow. ‘creatures; 
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I that groat improveménts are possible in the condition of ALL 
classes of society, 

Flere, then, are both our faith and our aim. Our faith is a 
High Destiny for Mankind, our aim the progressive improve 
ment of the condition of all classes in society, jointly and simul- 
tancously. 


pr aericas means 


But to accomplish this great work, positive and 
ar® required, The superficial and impotent 

political refornts, heretofore putin operation, can produce no per- 

manent,benefit; this our experience, a hundred fold repeated, des 

monstrates, beyond a doubt, to those who are not blinded by 

their interestS.or prejudices. 

Of what great use, for example, are all our political nostrums, 
and superficial schemes, generated by a thousand low and selfish 
motives, and consummated in fraud and ignorance? Our na- 
tional Congress once refused the Hall in the Capitol for Fulton 
to lecture in, alledging, as an excuse, that he wished to discourse 
upon a visionary subject. Has not Fulton’s magnificent dis- 
covery done more to develop the wealth and resources of the 
country, than all the controversies that have taken place in that 
hall since, and all the measures the different political parties have 
ever devised and carried out? Here is an example of a positive 
measure of improvement, of real use to mankind. 

Again, of what practical and positive utility are all the ab- 
stract precepts of moralists, which issue so perpetually from 
the pulpit and the press? True, it may be said that they 
prevent a vast amount of evil, that they stay the career 
of unholiness, and are a banaai principle in purity, with- 
out which we should go to ruin. Granted that they do this, let 
us ‘ask whether so powerful an organization as the Church 
should be content to act negatively to arrest only some part 
of the evil, instead of acting positively, to destroy the causes 
of evil% How ean the Church expect that when the whole of 
society, ifs commerce, labor, finance, &c. are organized and con- 
ducted on principles adverse to,Christianity, where the most cor- 
rupt. selfishness, and most heartless strife are general and 
man presses upon his fellow-man, instead of loving his neighbor 
as himself ; when» people ‘are forced to pratice cunning, and 


‘stratagem = days out of the seven, or sink into the lower classes 


to toil in Wretchedness, beg or starve ; > how can the Church ex- 


1 the. ‘discord nad commotions in \ society, from pect, we say, that truth and justice can be practiced by men, 
j strife; the love of Godiand the neighbor warm their hearts, and good 


nd supreme in the world ? `? 

ird Gat and the Government are the two great agents to 
e world has looked for spiritual and temporal progress 
ment, , and thé moral and physical elevation of men. 
ne ‘and are they doing. their mission fully and 
Y | The ast and present condition of mankind, the 
l T which gramps Christendom, an- 


rood tocome pee what are the instrumental- 
eure the social elevation of mankind, and the 
in F on earth ? We believe that the various 
ch are now agitating society, are the be- 
ox nt destined to accoinplish this 
g w yina onal state, accom- 
ions w. belong to all begin- 
1 the 
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t that has not yet 
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shaped itself, the germs of improvement, which will ultiniate in | earth, producing excesse# and fluctuations inthe Lemperatury ay, 
plans of universal practical reform, and are deeply significant| the seasons, and engendering miasmatic exhalation, ond 
of the coming change in the world which ehall fulfil all our | pestilential winds. 
hopes. When we reflect upon the immense. importance of Labs; 
The conviction of the necessity of a social reform, and the | Man and in the economy of Nature, we see the necessity of r 
grand idea of a better order of society upon earth, are spreading great Innustatas Reronm, and of giving to Labor a new ang & 
rapidly among amen They see that imperfect civilization is | true Oxdanization. In faot, we Will say that without an Ie, 
a social purgatory, and cannot be the order designed by God as | dustrial Reform, no great and truly valuable reforma are possible 
the destiny of man. | in any other sphere of Sociéty. Labor is the foundation of th 
The humanitary benevolence which prompts to labor for the | gocial structure, and so long as the foutdation is false and rotten 
elevation and happiness of the race, ig springing up also in the | we cannot have a true and beautifal superstructure, s 
hearts of numbers.’ Let this conviction and this sentiment) Let ng point out afew reforms, which cannot be effected s 
spread through society, and take hold of the liberal and elevated long as Labor remains in its prevent repugnant and d egrading 
minds, and a mighty social transformation will be the inevitable | state; if will serve to call attention to the necessity of a radical 


, 


Jess extent to guide them, but they will follow in due time, and | freedom, but he must come under the yoke of a new servityde—— 
when once gained, they will enable the pioneers in this great | the servitudéto Capital: We have only to observe the condition 
work to direct it to a triumphant success. of the poor slaves of Capita), in all nations, where 2 thick popa- 
' Labor is the only source of wealth, and to a great extent of | lation exists, to be convinced that a frightful bondage crushes 
the Health and longevity. of man. It is Labor which fertilizes | the poor toiler, although nominally free, and that the liberty he 
the earth, and ‘transforms the wild forests, dnd uncultivated | possesses ‘is a hollow thing He possesses, for example, 
; _ prairies into fruitful fields ; it is Labor which builds our cities, ) the liberty to toil for sixteen hours a day at a repulsive 
. Constructs ‘our fleets, our roads, our means of conveyance ; | and’monotonous round of labor, receiving just enough wages to 
* which manufactures our clothing, furnishes our dwellings, and | keep body and soul together, harassed by killing anxieties, for 
produces our food; in short, which creates all objects of use or | fear that he shall lose even this poor toil, and be left to die, im 
luxury. Without Labor, man is a poor and helpless creature, | sickness or old age, in a poor-house or hospital In demanding 

* the slave of his physical wants and the elements: With Labor, 


liberty for the Laborer; should we not démand a higher liberty 

| Ma he is a ‘:powerfabbeing, controlling the physical powers of the | than this? i 
i earth, the climate and theʻelements, aswell as the creations | There-can be no elevation of the Slave, the Serf, the Hircling 
£ below him. to a condition of true freedom and independence, to a condition 


: Thus Labor is the source of all wealth,.of man’s material pas óf rational beings, without an Industrial Reform. and 

, ‘happiness, of his power, and of health.. It is the means by | the Organization of Labor upon a true and natural basis. 
; which he fulfills his destiny of overseer of the globe, and is the} It will be found impossible to establish a pure religion og 
» foundation of his greatness. `; | earth; to clear the existing systems of the many imperfectiong 
Prosecuted falsely, and incoherently as'it now is, Labor is | and absurdities that characterize them; to free the minds of 
for those who are forced to exercise it, a scourge instead of a| men from the bondage of superstition, or groveling beliefs, sø 
blessing. It sinks the laboring classes who compose the majori- | long as poverty and ignorance degrade mankind physically and 
ty of mankind into poverty, and by subjecting the body to physi- | morally. How can a pure and elevated religious sentiment be 
eal toil, and depriving the mind of culture and expansion, de- developed in the minds of misérable and degraded laborers om 
grades and brutalizes them. Repelling the rich bythe poverty | the one hand, who are seeking only for a crost of bread and 
and contempt which are its reward, it leaves them a prey to | whose whole thought is upon it ; or in the minds of men, on the 
_ idleness, to debility and disease. Thus Labor, under its pres | other hand, who are intent only on defrauding, cheating, and 
5 ent organization, is a curseito the two extremes of society, to the | plundering the producing classes by the thousand vile tricke of 
rich and the poor, to those who exercise it and to those who do | commerce, finance, monopoly, usury, &c., in order to obtain the 
not. Ina word, the present system of Labor is the causecof the products of labor without the trouble and the dishonor of 

two fundamental evils of the’ social world—Poverty and | engaging in it ? > 
a ? we Be 4 


~ 
eg 
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Ignorance. tae M wees 4 l AE 34, Ht will be impossible to correct the oppressions of Monopoly, 
Poverty and Ignorance ar the tricks and frauds of Trade, the extortions of Capital. the 


e | injustice of Employers and Masters, so long as a repugnant sad 
| dishonorable system of Labor induces, and even forces, men i9 
resort to all those means to obtain wealth, and escape, a: th 
same time, the burthen of producing it. Labor must be dignited 
‘and rendered attractive, in order to induce ail men to enzsz? 
voluntarily in its pursuits, and thus create honestly by (heit 
own efforts the objects necessary to their wants and comfort 

s, | It will be found impossible to elevate the condition of Wo=s> 
1, | to render her pecuniarily independent, the mistress of herse¥ 
and her affections, so lopg-as no congenial sphere of actioS 
y | is opened to her in the great field of Industry, so long as $° 
> | cannot earn honorably ker own livelihood by her own eforts. 24 
_ | fhus free herself from all pecaniary dependence on man. 
Labor | question of woman’s independence and elevation—on which 
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tion and laws of the male sex—which sheptd govern him jn 
politics and industry, but not in niarriage and the family, 

~— It is useless to multiply examples; these few are sufficient to 
show us that the subject of Labor lies at the foundation of a)l 
social questions, and that this Reform must be undertaken and 
achieved to secure the triumph of all other reforms. 

It will be asked: how is this reform to be commenced and 

carried out’? We wil) not enter upon this important subject 
‘at present. Let the reader reflect upon the necessity of the Re- 
form; let-him see and feel that ù ts the fundamental condition of 
all Social Progress, and improvement in the condition of man- 
kind, and when he is convinced of the grandeur and importance 
of what now appears $0 humble a measure, he will seek earnestly 
‘fora solution, and be fully prepared to receive and appreci- 
ate it, 


q eee- Se ond 


HINTS TO REFORMERS. 


Tur incoming, of the present century is marked by the intro- 
duction of a new spirit into Christendom—the spirit of reform. 
Not that there had been no previous progression of the race; hut 
the advance was not so obvious. It wag like the gradual and 


. peaceful rise of the ocean, caused by the universal upheaving of 


the strata below. But at the beginning of the current century, 
Bika hes of agitation began. . At first, thechange was not so per- 
zs ay ae Agitation moved upon the surface of society, like the 
t ripple of the wave in the van ‘of the’storm.. By the care- 
co observer, i omen a ‘little heeded. It was overlooked 

ort ] phenomena which needed no èx- 

“oat he clouds ; hung in gloomy darkness 
e > winds” panted like reined 
storm had been gathering 
the destiny 

d not the whirlwind. But 
h ia om 
J} cease, few pretend 


ıs long ‘withouit dadtss 
e friends of reform 
Moa ‘but it is not 
me awhile made no blunders. 
‘own dient, it may be that 
amoro favorable reception. I 
l it to be their bounden 
are past, and therefore ir- 
dlntker the world has 
rapidly as ade adviontle: i It is be- 
tl enda care of herself. . Pro- 
© does upon the moral world as well as 
ct the general administration of her 
; may a not be inexpedient to -determine how 

3 is called for by the present crisis. 

i edi ‘under a course of medical treat- 
s po sible wy ah the time has come for g -change 
nal measures - A few hints, therefore, from one who. 


not be in the spirit of censure; 
e experience furnishes usi with th ne 

ntum of knowledge be nging 
“to mankind. The measures of reformers have b 


ta ae einen Then: 


_| holder that its wearer was standing sentinel on the outposts of 


A no t be E: observer of ‘the times, may not be unae- | 
ts a. recurrence to the past be ser 
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thing to its owners power tö do wok, It certainly contributes 
nothing to “ prepare his way” among the people, It cannot be 
denied, that gloominess or austerity is an indication of a morbid 
mind ; and, to a sound, healthy spirit, is not, to say the least of 
it, very attractive. Why it should be worn, then, is a problem. 
Aá I am disposed to “look upon the bright pae of every thing,” 
I shall not censure this very foolish singularity characteristic of 
Some reformer "8, but shall try to account for it. 

In doing 80, I am led to consider it as nothing more than an- 
other Snetahes of that pardonable weakness so pre valent in thig 
age—an apish imitation of the ancients. Our fathers, no doubt, 
thought and acted ag well.as they could under the circumstances ; 
but all are not prepared to believe that they were. inf: illible. 
Their estimate of goodness has been transmitted to dur own 
times. Not that our fathe rs, any more than their children, 
made a profession of superior goodnes sasa general thing; but 
they. had their good men, of whom, as they y belie ved, “ the world 
was not worthy.” The accredited Sitio of superior piety 
were not very dissimilar to those which have been obtained in 
our own day. As the. world was supposed to be the battle- 
ground betweén good and evil powers—where both parties had 
declared “ martial law”—it was not held in very high esteem by 
its inhabitants. At least, this was the case with those who call- 
ed themselves the allies of heaven. The earth they consigned to 
the evil one, whom they denominated the “ god of this world!” 
It was not unnatural, therefore, that the friends of heaven should 
abhor their present abode, dismembered, as it was, through the 
agency of belligerent powers, from Jehovah’s realm. This led 
them to consider an expression of contempt for the world as a 
declaration in favor of heaven. The cheerful countenance indi- 
cated the partisan of Satan. The man smiled, and was happy, 
because the powers of the country were friendly to him. As for 
themselves, they were exiles from home; and a cheerfulness, 
which would seem expressive of contentment, would have been 
deemed by them a renunciation of their allegiance to God. 
Their sorrowful and wo-begone countenances said to each 
other, in a language which could not be mistaken—“J ama 
stranger and a pilgrimin a strange land” The austere, iron 
visage, or the contemptuous; sarcastic smile, reminded the be- 


Israel’s host. It was not uncommon, in those days, to see the 
sudden transformation of a worn-out debauchee into a saint. 
Becoming surfeited with the excess of indulgence, the old man, 
who yesterday drained the cup of enjoyment to the dregs, to- 
day. looks austere and morose, speaks sarcastically of this life, 
and thus establishes a reputation for piety. His moralizings are 
handed down to posterity as the effusions of inspiration. “ Van- 
ity of vanities, saith the preacher; all is vanity.” The author of 
the sentiment just quoted, furnishes an apt illustration—being 
placed, from his prominent porition, at the head of a certain clasg 
of converts. 

Austerity, moroseness, and contempt for the world, being es- 
teemed the outward manifestations of piety, they who ‘would ex- 
cel in virtue, endeavored to surpass in the aboye-mentioned 


graces. So superlative was the disgust which some entertained 


of the world, that they retired to caves, to the forsaken dens of 


t 


wild 1 beasts, and to desert and solitary places. When they dis- 


oe themselves to their countrymen—which was seldom— 


were gee upon with an awe and reverence little short of 
Adis were less ambitious of religious notoriety, 
yy remaining. in the cities, and indicated - 
of austerity and anon: self-denial, 
“a 
s, that a confession of the «vanity of 
of t first steps toward a religious 
nor is believed to be a neces- 
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This may have been nil- woll enough in ita place. 
Verity and morosenoss of deportment may have been m harmless 
devico, necessary for commanding public respect, 
sucha mask may be dispensed With, without Injury tö either 
party, It is admitted that the Baptist was, probably, in hig day, 
a mors noted parson, on account of the wild, anoouth appearance 
which he made. But it is not so dlear, that one who might imi- 


tate him, never go succesafully, would be so well rodeivod by the | 
| in the school of noire 


present generation. 

The principal assignnble cause for this change, is the progres. 
dion of therace. Those things which once astonished or amused 
mankifd, are now lwid aside, like the gewgaws of childhood 
The magic wand of science has wrought more wonders than 
Aaron's rod. Ti has converted this Golgotha of a world intoa 
not uncomfortable shode. Life was once a “ span” tt is now 


discovered to be some sixty or sevonty years. And ad we are | 


compelled to pads that time in this world, and as this life, being | 
the initial state, is not the least important period of our éxiat- 
‘ence, ibis now revealed to us, that the Deity has spared no pains 


rendering our residence here pleasant and agreeable. It is | 


that mankind should ever have thought dtherwise . Be- 

ng, as they did, that our Father was preparing mansions in 

isvan Where downy repose awaited them, the original cause of 
ose unworthy opinions which they entertained with regard to | 

this Wworld—-the cradle of our childhood—is not so obvious. Ir- 
would that father be, who should labor to prepare enge | 
ie laxtry for the grown-up man, and meanwhile expose him in | 
Kes hélpless infancy upon the bare rocks, in reach of the vulture’s | 


lee be and the vipers fang. Yet such a father was the God of the | 


ie 
yi 


D smile. Young is she—like the race--with something 

of à child’s freaks and whims. But she has nothing of that sour, 

morose séverity, which some have been pleased to attribute to 
er. The misty gloom which covered her during the morn of 
existence, is rolling away before the sunlight of science. 

e frightful appearances, which were sources of só much 

r to the inexperienced inhabitants, are now seen to be ei- 

airy phantasmas, or lawful subjects of the land. Death, who 

God half unseen upon the horizon of life, and seemed to draw, 

e the maelstroom, each unwary voyager into his devouring 

asp, has. now turned out tobe the friendly usher-master of 

lise. On no pillar or door-post of this mundane abode, is any 
ord of its Architects displeasure legible. 

_. Asa consequence of all this, a brisk cheerfulnessis becoming 
the order of the day. An occasional somber, wo-begone coun- 
tenance may he seen passing along with measured step—an ine 
pressive souvenir of the progress of the age.’ Not a few, how- 

` Ever, are beginning to learn that the path of duty is not a cy- 

Press walk, bedewed by the tears of saints or angels. It'may be 


Piths which tradition has “blazed out” for the traveler ; but the 
adasted highway of nátural order, marginied as it is by an 


oe. ape 4, 
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But itie worth $ ; i bie 
the while to determine whether the period has not arrived when belt to the world. The manifestations of hinsolt in nattiré, yy, 
sr i ‘attractive in the extreme 


| of the Divine Worktpan. 


fe _ On the whole, the. world begins to wear a cheerfal, Mari 


-  Mnpleasant enough to force our way through the tangled foot- | 


e P 


ihis ge | by thé goose, ahd the long, Shaggy hdwrd has, boon sucsasatuiig 


imitated hy the gant. } 
God ia not sa indifferent aljout the presentation made ot Wie, 


The Gorigns san, the lows etnalgys 
moon, the emerdid earth, and the story vail of heaven, how 
no marks of hoorishness, OF nogh gene of dikes, The 1086 mA 
the lily bespenk a due regard to otiqtiette and personal apyerr. 
ance. Music, dancing, painting, and all the fine arts, a6 tani 
ft is not no obvious therefore, Where 
f those who practice tham -mhlas 


lies thie deep criminality © , = 
- hetagusiy emulating the dki 


it bo in the fact that they are biagp 


it is not one of the least encouraging “ eign of she jh ansaf 
that the grim visage of reform is relaxing into a y apaa Pe. 
it may bé but far Wetter that the eternal sanea hes p rt 
Which has so long repelled the beholder, Ehis last, We are 
hound to heljevé, wap omy & mask WOT for a useful rer f h 
ia not creditable, that reform wag ever that sonir, Siengracsns 
old imid which sho haw affected to be. 1tis only to he regretted 
that some of her votaries have worn the mask 20 long, that the 
assumed character has dbsorbed the original which it was de 
signed to cover. ail 

There is another characteristié of some reformers, 02y & 
lied intits natare to the one jast discussed, Jt is a poowrar ri 
gidity of bearing; amounting to's rezolve to bave nE thing 
done in their own way, or not done at all. The usust apoogy 


: y “Noe 
offered fomit, is made in such expressions as wont nih 
promise with evil” —“ Do right, if the heavens fall. jdt 

he disappear- 


they apprehend that any disaster, so terrible as tue cal 
ance of the “ shining host/’ would follow the necosty Tyree 
their own purposes. Not that they believe they cold aay "ae 

They mean, 


course of nature, if they were inclined to do so. 


howevér, that they are firmly persuaded their own ja the best - 


measure proposed; and if their co-operation ix desired, them 
wishés, in this regard, must be fully met. Here let not the rea- 
der suppose any of those, to whom reference is made, to be 90 
unwise as to believe their own measure the only possible ome 
which could be propounded. On the contrary, it is itted that 
a score of others may equally accomplish the desired end. Bat, 
ás it is their fixed belief, that, for the performance of any setion. 
there is but one right way--all others being wrong—ond as they 
Wish to avoid every “sin of omission or Commission”——therefore, 
their own méasure must be acceded to, or their proffered co-opt- 
ration is withdrawn. 

There are those who have imagined that they diseowered in 
this extreme scrapulousness, oftentimes, nothing morethan the 
mask for a. constitutional obstinacy. Sach sarmises, however,are 
gratuitous, ‘and evidently unjust—the accused, in the present 
instance, being “all honorable men” If their position be un- 
tenable, let the evidence of the fact be presented, and they will 
forsake it with the same consciencious firmness that prompted 
them to assame it. 

Their mistake—if they are mistaken—may be very naturally 


wrieither gloom nor | accounted for. It is a received opinion, that there is a wide dif- 
r, her béads | ference——an impassable gulf—between the material and spiritac!, 


nin dociéty? Isthere| Thus, in the physical universe, there is an acknowledged pir 
news from wearing | ability permitting the use of any expedients in which no perset- 

w In this field, therefore, untnimity amd 
not ungota “ 
gravity of an owl-~ means, be said ot hings which are sewed do belong ezclorire 
estionable, whether ly to the moral world. Here the relation between canse små 
of either piety effect is altogether lost sight of, Seldom are the accidental ami 
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pony? "Nothing « of that versatility, Helonging to the materia Doices om the £ y eS tain. 
universe, is recognized here. The diferent modes oft japtism, | ey 
the various attitudes assumed in divine worship, are suggested | = fs se P 
va ai illustrations, trade Fy get 4 THE SAVIOUR OF 7 THE w ORLD. 

It cannot be denied that in the moral world thete are certain | WRITTEN POR THE UNIVERCELUM, 
great principles dem anding unconditional obedienee. ` But these’ BY A.'3. DAVIS. 


principles ¢xist a8 the offspring of law and order—consequently, | 


in our adherence to them, there is the-same variety. of alterna-| Ht whose unde rstanding is opened, and wae epiritu: per: 
tives that apply to materinblaws. The laws of health may re- |¢°Ptions are enlarged by -a orior + nd j uthful influences, will 
quire of me to keep my boily well clothed during the winter re: appreciate, and gladly acknowledge, = e:n piem. of 
months; but I any not yet satisfied that they prescribe the form, | "2° human family. The une lu icatéd:mind on ty wi venture to 
fashion, or color of my; dress. Moral law mi iy demand of me question his fraternal relat ionsh ip to hi specii it z e un- 
ado#ation of my Creator, and’ yet be silent about those unessen- developed intellect alone that views creation as 3 chaos, discovers 
tial circumstances ‘attending my mode of rendering it. There | Meongruitics in Nature, and doubts. the universal fraternity of 
mén. But it is a mighty + conviction—one which tl Paid 


may be no absolute connection between the posture of my body, | ™ 
or the words that.I use, and that act of the mind which has been [mind alone can realize-—that wé are mem 
denomjnated prayer. | hood, composed of ‘an in 1 
The gentiment passes current, that sectarism is the palladium | ‘py esent s sphere of 
> of religion. The strife bnesir sont upon the existence of oppos- | Spirit, represented and d in forms a 
ing churches, is shid to exert a Wholesome stimulus on the con- i, that each of hoge have amneasored capab 
omic? peun Not that “they Worship God for spite ;” but | wants, duties, missions, se ere ends to ace my 
l Argus-cyed-—guards’ its neighbors: against any | they were made by,-are laboring for, and progressing toward, am 
a dereliction from duty.” As a corollary of the forego-, Eternal Esserice—our Heavenly Father! 
* ‘the increasing number of” dissenters fs one | Yet such is man; and the expanded intellect which can per- 
nora of the day... In time past, for want eve that the Omnipotent Mind 
asthe aforesaid, which might have “stirred | æ 


3 an 


ceive this truth, will read] y be 
| instituted Eternal Laws, mS that it was by thei 
ey way of” remembrance, $ the churches unchangeable operations, that the Universe 
nes ah easy prey tthe adver- | “subdued ; that ETP FE ige AAG i- -s rolled 
d that no such calamity: need -be appre- {granite materials were-refined, and all 
TPR - 
Sti: ht it is not yet certain | 


| were made for the introduction of man i 
rength and efficiency. ~ Chris- 


| existence, On our'earth, as upon other eart 
| tions were vast and numerous. By < 
nit"to find, upon meeting in} 
; that i in fact they were 


| operations of Divine Will, which consti 
t por, ‘with the blustering 


of the Universe, the Material World wa 
completed, its position determined, 
and its path-way ‘ardund the materi ial 
er amusing and agreeable |? S p All ' ter * 
i s í; hings were wisely arra 
F Ehother it’would not have | precigen. ma were We ny : n 
z tal red together peace. | and the valley had “their fixed locations, the streams their 
i li course, the lakes.their beds, the ocean fts restles 
rd. At an pend ras parei erformed*their m ions "deat N nt n 
ow s perf r mig issi on. No la 
experience has yet taught z} p róläei a its are “i 
9 ais m ve upo the 2105. anc 
het ony op, us fulness otis | animals unfolded themselves upon the plains, an 
yy: F y side. Beforesthe intro duction of man, the carth peopled 


| with living forms prophesying of, and “herald in 
pn, maaan appidsithe | for, they needed him to fulfil the use and bal 
Y n known, silence all- further dis- | 
Wever, is here made to the conven- | their >= i üa Seal 
mote dae "which appear et But the period of man’s advent arrived : 
sith Ha ' Those alone: are Meant; | tion, for which thousands of ages were requ 
o me Bees: of nature—the record of | was completed, and man was born into bei 
hab y asthe footprints adamant of a pass- | perience he was an infant, in inclin: ation ay 
ired knowledge seh m PR altead re. giant, and in emulation a man! “Af frst, draated amid ob 
i sien An unreasonable ‘obstinacy and scehes quite unfamiliar, and experiencing a consciousness 
h in the fields of scien ce. Philosophers of want arising from the natural requir meny of his 
y agreed upon the right “ reading of the moved among plants, animals, and his. kind, to supply t 
lh Tisai „that part ofib-whish has béen went astray. But, taught by experience and impel 
f ya i gtibn. “When the spiritual: laws cessity, he learned henceforth to distinguish pain tr 
nd Chi stians become philosophere—the diys ùre; good from evil, and became measurably educated 


sidered as “numbered.” eae ence.of life. He also determined to learn the simple p I 
Oe tae OP 


the 


bat 


ee th 2 of 
ance the scale of 


A 


Ae of human happiness. Now a ray of varied beauties and divine 

| ee a S Ít a. darted along the horizun of his dawning intellect. and he 
Se ENOR i l ‘ Kargaja ee! the promise of a Saviovn—one who would save him from 
£ know > $ rece ial and moral evil—one who would be the Saviour of the 
l. He perosivel the truth, but did not fully comprehend it 
s being favorable, man multiplied his kind. and 
populated. Families formed hordes, these 
and these the: world, evemas it is at this 
se and development brought great diversity ; 
and | canstantly progressive. Itis exemplifed 
n which families form communities, these 10W28, 
ae a and these nations ; for these are the 


d subdivisions of the human race. Now 
nd act, in the present glorious era, and 
it of the ages gone by, are included in 


nd matter, by the all-encireling chain of 
appreciate this truth, and our thoughts 


PHR UNIVERCHLUM AND 
, mn an miene AN s =- ~- i 3 | ' | 
embrace all good, our desires ternal aed: tance, | can prea ine gospel of witiaas O taps 


re ha é, and our # mpathien tion from error and discord, and reconcile them to thei, “te 

ory Alor It will make us sensi jle of the porary affliction 

ve x ai ‘and 5 the use thereof It fe the pri vailing belief in Ohrister Jom. that the } ki 

odtial mombers of d vast, MidoAprtad, Spirits predestined n Saviour for our carth, that he came, gy 

iy ta th circle of which exist grent « vil: that through his instrumentality it is rendered posible fiy 
9 . As individuals, men are nol un men to be saved with an © ver nating WALT OAION Di ihe 

relative positions occupied by slatenient of my intuitive belief——a Di ef justified y 

i 1 family, that generate evi] and dound vhilosooby. But the gléricus Saviour of + 

of human development and d 

sevil i whefo--not Absolute. hut love hit precepts and principles, an í Wh 

t ii of the good we have, the evil is made ut the unedicated and prejudiced are eke we ey 
y ; + afte 40 


i E abil ty tg save and eleyat« J hose want. ort 
f 4 ADILY to way i vá i 
0 Sarad and written much cot- 


ore - aare 


paient ppap 
F (ant 


e i T P d P rite fine whe Az 
speak, is only known by the good and f i 


: k ý PR bå 4 mathing sHC ard ey 
7! require, something more poten NDABINE ») dpe 
in, and almost every one Py s My . rrr l aA therm ¢ 
Ory ONE hasi iaturalito refine their sensibilities and lead the 


ically prophesied ite ultimate 


a $ f and discord, into harmony and happine á Pas the May 4 
ligent and purely enlightened, a ERY “Sarr EA ear Toa re 
A , HI pPErTIOT Innuenc When l) Liv n l m pl } 
a ia truth over #in and unrighteous de ede and unedunles spit junlitey oliot even from the ignores, 
bt f e A ‘. - Lo un j He Viri uzn 7 A . l Pe i . , z 
But the meaa by which this and faithless res pe et admir ition Ana pi of His SAVIN POwes 


achieved, g £ iveri ig tg o's AN wanes r y 
Pore are qu oati ns f universal and noble spirit are manifested In the simplest invention o 4 


: + ad a r n ¢ ö fa “4 s 4 
ny > and in the awakening and reformatory movements Of the age 
ling the fact that the world abounds in 


evi sa re socialand moral. Sovially we have 


4 ‘ OVOrY Ove 


mf knon that hig spirit i5 immanent in man Iin Very 


which meh make to banish evil and discord from t 


sd 24° J AA > P ¥ fs 
i which liè at the, Þaxis of vast do Away with unrighteousness, and advance the general intere 
mon. and females with heterogeneous of mankind. I can perceive his presence: nd ponor; for such are 
generates imperfect constitu- the works which he came to perform on the earth I helievs 
appir We have commercial spec- 
ide “yan general interests, from the 


2 


that, bhim and through him exclusively, will men escape the 
é A evils of sop] disunity, and be refined and elevated into spiritua 
np igr ara communion with higher and holier truths; that, by the sphere 
d p ae 

purch. g, ind selling, and vervitude of 
mora world, which comprehends the so- 
ry whade and magnitude. ` T'he san- fi : oS i : : 
inary offenders: a recognition of Heretofore, men have reposed confidence in the saving sac 
a tooth for a tooth & the preserving power of individual men, like themselves, and in 

, by accídent-of birth or the images of men, which misguided minds have deified, and after- 
are the victims of evil influen-| ward worshiped; but it in not so with the spiritually-enlight- 
‘men sur lopted by the valers, ened, that is with those who turn within to find the righteous 
do away With existing evils] and the heautiful ; for these intuitively know who con, amd will, 

not their causes; and the imper- p Bave the people from ignorance, error, sin and discord. 

ngr; which contesting an allegi-, There are many, very many, evils from which we néed salva- 
most effectually englave the tion. W p besaved from physical disease, from war, famine, 
Which ‘the World should be pestilence, indigence, servitude, injustice, prejudice and unchar 
saath / man, his eapabilitive, his tableness. Weneed to be saved from the evils of present s ociety, 
~ ae aaa a y and righteous and from dvery obstacle that tends to retard social, scien ific 
6 crime are magnified, and his „and spiritual development. From all these evils I know we will 
end unnatural, They | be ultimately free. The life and talents of good men are devote 


+ 


k of; attraction constantly emanating from his interior presence 


will man be brought into immediate conjunction with the 
the pure, and the beautiful of the inner existence. 


Ky P j x ye 
et 


=  hyecnarapdaed to thé dissemination of those principles which flow up from 
+ 294 d d 7 ‘ F i f T i 
ed all vine, and which | Philanthropic spirits into speech, and thence into universal im- 
sE p ‘ p |! A 44 i a a 
L poe Aod $ | provements. At all times | am made thoroug 


and immense “Ime minds are free, and do inhale the sweet atmosphere o 
, between the | truth, which develops their native magnanimity, and enables 
f the present, them to manifest how good is goodness, and how true is truth 
of progress, It. ig by such minds, only, that the gospel of the ti viou 


pe, Butw | will be proclaimed and urged into practice 
te from the pii v , The trv Saviour, he who is coessential and coeternal with th 
Zi D ay appear in- ‘Creator of all things, and who is incarnated and represented 
yf JOT Y acknowl- | more or lesy in every correct movement that has been made 
I 3 Mow divine and letince the world began, is Wisdom, the embodiment and image oi 
ter through the universal Harmony, and the ever blooming flower of the Divine 
ver vince the Mind. That Wisdom which our Father exhibits in the harmoni- 
ie world was | ous society of universal worlds, and which preserves and dis- 
24 | with the | tinguishes them from chaos, is in a finite degree, the resident! 
sessing in a finite | arid the bright snd protecting ange) of the human soul. and ! 
we that he was | believe that that power which preserves the world of matte 
iritial influence from confusion, will also suv world of mind every wher 
t t 


CRG nee=—in from il and discord, Its exe 3 all places will ® jne rit 
from the long by identical and nding results. The fui! 


application of Wisdom. will alone save the wor! 


eir manifold evils, Theologians should be wi 
that 


: dev 
uated multi-| of men 
mount-of -| ing to acknowledge, what the world is fast finding out, A 
ii my blif in| every attempt at reformation upon other grounds has fale 
ion. Then | that they have fought and struggled with sin, and warned | 
brethren ex- | ignorant to avoid its blighting touch, and yet the people sint 
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sin exists, pr eaching has failed to perform its appropri- dition of pT ind, that there . should exist a corresponding 


at this cannot be said of Wisdom, variety in the forms of religious association, 
hough yet ‘in inf ancy, has remov ed and now pre- zut though this is nearly the state of things now existing, we 
do not witness that Harmony and Peace which. should result 


ate missio 
Wisdom, 
serves us from many evils and ¥ igjssitudes of life.” Where onee | 
the forest waved, and pestilentia] marshes breathed forth their | from such an arrangement. The reason is te be found in the 
deadly vapor, Wisdom has ereated. magnificent and opulent impression that seems to prevail among them, that each is the 
eities: thus it has saved us from inclement weather, and the pri. | other’s enemy ; and that the advaneement of one is to besecured 
vations of a forest life. Even so, Wisdom has constructed splen- | by crushing the interests of all others. Each has forgotten: his 
did vessels which ride _the ocean’s Wave with a noble mein individual mission, in hisanxiety to arrest the progres s of others ; 
and proud attire; thus we enjoy national intercourse and all | and the energies of nearly all: have been wasted in disturbing 
the advantages thereof. Thus the inventions of Wisdom save | the general peace. Yet with all the evils connected with ve: 
us from poverty and exilement, both of which are evils much to | existence, it js necessary that they should remain until mankind 
be dreaded: Wisdom has descended to every art and science. | are e prepared for something better. These. evils can, . and res 
The soil is tilled, and labor is rendered less laborious by Wis- | to be corrected. Men should be made to tiles that they 
dom's inventions, and thousands are. fed with wholesome food, pare not injured because others are allowed to believe and wor- 
from the opposites of which we are happily saved. Every thing | ship in their own wa xy. They should be taught that one man’s 
Spar kles with the heavenly spirit of Wisdom. It was breathed creed does not prove another per son a heretic. or an infidel. 
into man through the ten thousand avenues of material and spiri- But though I admit that creeds and tests of fellowship may be 
tual existence, by his Maker, that_by it man might be. saved | necessary in the present state of society, I would not have it 
With an everlasting salvation ;—saved from all temporal evil,.| conoealed, that in my judgement they are all imperfect. They 
(for there is no other) and from all the inharmonies which grow | are founded upon mere. opinion—a belief in certain doctrines’; 
„out of human e.and misdirection, +: | and cannot, therefore, become universal, until mankind have ad- 
Let all be leducated and well circumstanced, while in | vanced so far as to render them useless. By these, many con- 
Sp Daagh conceptions of the millenium will | ciencious and truly religious persons have had their social con- 
our-dreams of a heaven om earth realized. , It | nections torn asuhder, and have been cut off from the fellowship 
that ti celebrated teacher embodies i in | of those to whom they were bound by the silken cords of affec- 
App to get wisdem and knowledge. | tion. This has been done, not for the safety of the Church. but 
n felt by them, all: “It is well that all jin many cases to gratify those whose belief in the creed was 
is the form or body oP Wisdoms their only claim to the connection—who were indeed mighty in 
i out in universal society, Will be the | Faith, but feeble in Charity 
ime kingdom of heaven and its right- A higher and better “test of fellowship” than has yet been 
oka anticipated by Man, | adopted, i is therefore necessary, And this we sall have. ` Man 
ns | is calling for a church whose foundations shall be as broad as 
“the ‘Universe. A church’ whose creed shall be Universal 
| Truth, and whose “test of fellowship’ shall be a pure heart 
| and a righteous life. The world asks’ for a demonstration of the 
F FELLOWSHIP. truth, that persons differing in their religious opinions, may as- 
es sociate together, and worship God: according to the dictates of 
ing communication. isan esteemed | their own hearts, not only beneath their own “vine and fig tree,’ 
t` Christian Society worshiping in | but at the same altar. And let this demonstration be given ; 
? which | | let it be clearly shown that such a state of things niay exten and 
— (mankind will break from the sectarian chains that have bound 
à p ove e E ON 3 p — ETE 
A Sons ii now EEF gare henglicial, eam for ages, and demolish those * walls of panti” which 
have dividéd and subdivided the human race, until the idea of a 
a poreo mission to perform, and'are work- i x 
| common Brotherhood has been almost entirely driven from the 
t design, is doubtless true. But that they 7 jm ASAS ale a Sie 
a i that their efforts for good have, ina A I s the manifestations of that con- 


; Ni 1 fidence and affection, between mam and man, without which 
ih TER Wop teal ) Heaven itself could afford no joy. Then indeéd shall the desert 
aC essen > 


laces put forth and blossom asthe rose. In that day a fountain 
rec the object ò P 
papera the bjec f their institution will be opèned, whose living waters shall make glad the city of 
our God; and man will walk in the light of that Love, which 
alone Will be the universal “ Test of F ellowship. : E.A.B. 
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THE LOVE [E OF TRUTH. 
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; 


is desire of the | ins x 


by | Coleridge, I think, who rer remarks, that “ He who begins 
r roM Christianity merethan Truth, will proceed by loving 
"n his. own sect more than Christianity, and end by loving himself 
h e than either.” Of the general truth of this remark, we. 
en. exstapligtetion in every department of the professedly 
Those who, faithful to hereditary impression, 
the foundation, without once t inking to in- 
nature and intrinsic merits, are invariably 
ts are absorbed in the promotion of some dis- 
nd sectarian interpretation of Christianity ; and of this 
è spirit of selfishness is the legitimate of- 
1 almost invariable attendant. This may explain the 
tism and general absence of the spirit of philan- 
nd reform from the various sects of the present day. If, 
le love of Trur% is made the basis of the moral affec- 
s Christiani hates oh is lovéd-only deceuse of its truth, a 
Ine ght, correctness of deportment, and 


ill characterize all departments of 
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“en CONCENTRIC CIRCLES. 


Kis 
a Tur whole Universe, moral and spiritual, presents one grand 
_Bystem,ofconcentric circles: Evexything is progre Bsing to an end 
dnalogous to its source: Beginnings and endings everywhere 
“stand in immediate jaxtaposition. The beginning of one des Pe 
is the end of another ; the end ofone | is the beginning of another 
‘and beyond t the outer verge of every circle of growth, of déviton- 
ment and decay, js another and corresponding circle, and beyond 
' that still others, in infinite progression—each succeeding circle 
‘new and higher developments, and spanning and sub- 
gall inferior ones Within its unbroken circumference. 
eee min be comprehended by a few illustrative cases. 
il commence with the humble rain-drop. Whence came 
d whither does it go% By the action of air and sunbeam, 
exh, from the bosomof the ocean.: 


ae cence rat Secarere® 


app er regions of the atmosphere, where the absence of heat 
í aereteniasion of its particles, and it fa to the earth 
j s, beneath the surface of the end 
h the subterranean reservoir. It leaps forth from the 
it may pass through a thousand vicissitudes, its 
tance: ang assed into higher circles of association, aré finally, 
ü merged, ipto the same ocean from which they originally, 
“ Thus the circle is completed. 
o plant which this rain-drop may have helped sd nourish, 
prang from a minute seed. This being deposited in a soil 
‘mixed l wi h decayed vegetation, puts forth`a small shoot, This 
aliy dxpands into branchés, leaves, flowers, and finally it 
as maregeity of corresponding seed, some. thirty, some 
; Some a hundred fold. Now decline and decay commende 
work, and the leaves, body, and branches, return to the 
they were. Fleretis another circle. > “ 
r circle is exemplified in the rolling seasons. 


Oi. a 


a} 
d a TEU 


and heat of the sunny spring, Vegetable juices are unshack. 
rom n the wintry frosts, etherial forces are aroused. from their 
1 ey, and the éarth is made to bring forth and bud.. The 
ring to maturity that to which spring 

r ripens it for the harvest. Anon 
sarrives. The earth is 
dall nature has sunk intoa 


t of the revolving wheel 
u spring age in its bright- 


r tempes 


pre . at an exemplification of 
ark. But the analogical 

> the profoundest depths, 
ne is coiled and 
universal space. 
pn with the millions of 
f aes may be 
kon wending their 
i center of attraction, 
a second, it would re- 
our sun to com- 
it isan announce- 


that this vast 


It was wafted $5: 


, anid helps 
and meandersthrou gh the streamlet of the valley ; 


s that have not progressed to imponderable sub- 


By the 


‘manner, all suns; exhausted and extinct, will sink to the | 
t upon the revolutions ‘of 


ve ect reliable, and of 


THE UNIVEROG LUM AND 


-u 
tnootptehenalbla Center of all material siete. 
Sun of the Univercsolum ! ere 

Thus from the revolutions of Stellar Systems, to the viciyg 
tudes of an atom, dowe find the circle exemplified. But wie rg 
came the myriads of forms apd systems which deck the re dmy 
of universal space? and whither do they tend? or an D8 6p 
we must again have pecourse to our andlogica) chain, Bigid in 
duction from well-known facte has pronounced this globe g 
sphere of liquid fire, with a thin incrustation at the purface 


The first formed rock, the granite, ig buta condensation of mol, 
ten lava, from which fact it follows that before this was formed 
all was molten, The oblately spheroidal form of the earth, i 
gether with other facts in science, authorize the conclusion that 


the earth has attained ity present form by a shrinkage of previ. 
ously ravified materials, By a prolongation of the analogical 
chain, therefore, we are conducted to a state of fire-miet oF nehu. 
lous chaos in a state of extreme rarefaction. Following the 
chain still farther, we find that the other members of the 1 mily 
of planets must have been in the same condition; and commin- 
gling their extremely rarified materials together, they fort ied a 
nebulous ellipse of which the sun was the nucleus., Nor must 
we stop here while all indices point us still deeper into the re- 
mote regions of primeval existerice. We have seen that our 
sun, with all theapparently fixed stars, are but planets of another 
sun, and that that sun is a planet of the Great Sun of all suns! 
If the same laws of formation hold in reference to these, (and 
the laws ®f the Universe ave uniform and unvariable,) then we 
are conducted directly tothe conclusion that all worlds, and 
suns, and stellar systems..were originally commingled in one 
mighty, universal nebulous Mass, of which the Great Sun of the 
Univerew lum wag the nucleus! 

. Acted upon by the omnipotent fiat. of an All-pervading and 
infinitely intelligent. Essence—the All-Wise Srimix of which all 
things else constitutes the Bopy--matter, during the revolutions 
of untold ages, disposed itself into successive nebulous zones, 
whose condensation and divisions, according to the established 
affinities of particles, produced siderial systems, and suns and 
planets innumerable ; and after all necessary geological unfold- 
ings, Man was born into being, the highest development of 


creation and the finite image of the Eternal Father! This 
completes but one-half of the great cycle of universal movement 
and progression. The other half is going on to its completion. 
Portions of the materials of the planets are growing more and 
more refined, and are passing off as imponderable and spiritual- 
ized essences, while the nuclei of the planets are growing more 
and more dense and inactive. This process must have its limit. 


The forces by which it is carried on aré finite, and will at length 
be exhausted. The internal fires of the planets, which consti- 
stute; their life, will become extinct, and each one, with the 
groan of the earthquake or volcano, will gasp forth its last 
breath, and sink gently to the bosom of its parent sun. In like 
080m 
of their parent orbs, and all will finally return to be relumed 
and revivified, to the Infinite Source whence they all came! 


‘Thus will be completed the Great Circle of all circles, represent- 


ing one pulsation of the great Heart of the Deity! Then God, 
and Chaos, and.the great universe of human spirits, will be the 
tri-unity composing the sum total of all things; and then will 
commence another circle i eat series of developments ex- 
tending through all E ae 

Through all the cire $ F of past creation, even down to the 
Great Fountain of all material forms, man may trace the elements 


and causes of his own being: Materials and forces having 


ascended from rudimental creation, through progressive circles 


up to the formation of man, human e e follows the impetus 
of the same law which N Bi to man’s deem In every de- 


partment of his physical and spiritual being, man exemplifies 


thecircle. Thisis seen in the révolutions of his physical system ; 
in his growth, maturity decline ; -in his coming from the 
ony of the ean reg bodily, to the dust again. The 


TES S 


game is exemplified in his mora) : ia spiritual 6 expe riences, 
resulting from the crises accompanying the re volutions of pt a 
life. At first, unprogressed and perhaps unfavorably constituted, 
the orbit of man’s moral movements is irregular and extreme ly 
elliptical. The mind being irregularly unfolded, the faculties 
exercise no mutual guardianship over each other, to balance 
excesses and supply deficiences, Being thus disunited, they are 
acted upon by isolated influences, aní done ex ne of  inebnelder. 
ate action follows another. The transcressor, thus, in the 
elliptic fomms of his experiences, represents the comet. Crude 
and erratic, he leaps forth’ from the blazing precincts of the 
central orb of his real affections and plunges deeper and deeper 
into the barren weld of error. until the most powerful spiritual 
telescope becomes’ inadequate to trace his wanderings—-and the 
unwise astronomer imagine that he has severed all bonds that 
can Connect him with'the sun of truth and righteousness. The 
wise-astronomer, however, directs his spiritual optics to a eer- 
tain quarter of the moral heavens. He knows that the same 


trer 


body must return. After gazing in anxious expectation per- | 


haps for years; a dim luminous spot makes its appearance. It 
a, ~ the same body returns and 


of pe the ‘aberrations of hu- 

tocorrectthemselves.. Thus the 
nt become more and more regular; 
g into higher circles, and higher 
until hearrives at the throne of the Divine 
30 grand system of concentriqcircles 


hy 


ie 
. 


eitiseaying, of God, and through 
s” THe circles of movenfent-ex: 
the atom to the stallar systems, are 
mipose the machinery of the vast 
I] connected and move in concert 
infinitely complicated.though they 
f their movements that no jarring 
ronghout the vast systems ofin- 
X r wt ‘ 
ect the ‘eccentricities of his 
to udapt the circles,of his ac- 
; and then the great cog-wheels 
ein eonnection and harmony, and 
he great machinery of the soctan 
kind is 6rganized according to 
fe, it will display the same harmony 
i ; pispetary and stellar systems of 
t of movement will ever trench 


rons of personal charity and-of 
r, that poor degraded wretch, im- 
sunk to the lowest depths of 
at hy aphelion point of his existence. 
grow better. The next move- 
wolving whee] will bring him nearer to the 
e and jiis Cost hies ch feomhpesiinia AEE 
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‘sociations of Christians. 


higher sphere. The spirit then is in its natural sphere. 
over- N of i the 


DEATH. 


Every thing that is terrible and revolting, Christians have 
associated with death. This causes the young and old, the 
brave and timid, to look upon it with fear and trembling. That 
the Creator ever designed his children should be harassed and 
distressed with these gloomy apprehensions, I cannot believe for 
a moment. "Tye whole is traced to the creeds and false doctrines 
of men. “These have peopled the future state with imaginary 
fiends, and discoursed of torments too frightful to contemp! ate? 
Even in their representations of dé: ath, Christians havé selected 
emblems, the ye rysight of which is most disgusting to belld- 
The first representation is the appearance of a horrible, bony 
skeleton! Sometimes you see this gh! ustly object sketched as on 
a White horse, grasping a spear in his fleshless hand, and a sing 
it-at the heart of some human being! At other times you be- 
hold the horrid monster standing over the couch of a beauti iful 
woman, “feeling for her heart- -strings,” while utter despair ws 
consternation are depicted in her countenance! Christians az 
entitled to all the glory of these inventions, for the like is n ‘A 
seen even among the uncivilized portions of the earth. 

The Greeks painted death under the likeness of a sleeping 

child or beautiful youth. Jn the eastern countries, the death of 
persons was ‘attributed to the attachment of particular deities, 
who thus took their favorites to a better world. If one died in 
the morning, it was attributed to the love of the goddess Aurora, 
She was represented onthe tomb-stones ofthe departed, as drawn 
in a rose-colored chariot by white horses, opening the gates of 
the east with her rosy fingers, pouring the dew upon the eart 
and making the flowers to grow. She was covered with a vail, 
Nox, the mother of death, and Somnus, the god who presided 
over sleep, were represented as flying before her. 
. The Lacedemonians always placed the image of Somnus near 
that of deathy He is represented ag asleep upon a bed of feath- 
ers, hung with black curtains. The Dreams stan by him, and 
Morpheus, his principal minister, watches over him, 

When:a person was drowned, it was imputed to the love ofthe 
Water Nymphs. These were beautiful virgins that presided over 
lakes, rivers and seas. The drowned person, as their favorite, 
was qoriducted under the water, by them, tosome beautiful place, 
adorned with evergreens and dower. If a person was killed by 
lightning, it was the love of Jupiter who thus took him home to 
Heaven 

These were the associations whish the ancients connected 
with death ; and how much superior are they to the gloomy as- 
If a person now is drowned, or killed 
by lightning if he be not amember of some church, it is the ven- 
geance of God sentencing his soul to perdition! Alas! what 
darkness and terror has superstition and the priesthood thrown 
around this subject ! 


-` "Phere are no terrors Deiet with death when viewed in 


its t proper light. On the contrary, the change is most delight- 
ful; and greatly to bé desired. ‘This world is’ the rudimental 
state. The process of dying is. the transition to the sécond or 
Dis- 
body, it feels.that freedom is obtained, and it 
joy. Being spiritual, it was not at home 
Hence it gravi to the Heavenly state. 
with kindred Taas inhales the e light, and 
mand Jove ofthe Heavenly Spheres! 
. i f the strongest proof of immortality, I would 
- The same phenomenon is witnessed in every 
a affected by that eternal law which God 
~ d which tends to universal perfection. The 
“yond is advancing progres and steadily 
1e composition 
becomes. 
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existence, it is absolutely immoer® al and ete 
of all God’s works, and the nearest approach to himself. Upon’ the peculiar Theology of your paper I shall not ass 

g si for the strongest proof of ulti- the competence todeeide, having read but apart of “the Volume Um 
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mate holiness and happiness, I would point to the great law of | which some of its distinguishing. features are suppose 

‘ 


Progression which divine wisdom has instityjed, og bop 
governs both matter and spirit. The same gyrate roni the 
highest to the lowest existences, inevitably "ell z pitre 
purity, and bliss. God has no arbitrary laws, no imperfect 
Statutes ; all his "im are eternal and perfect as himself, and 
universal purity must be their result. SA 
The highest Archangel was onee an infant, born on some 
earth, clothed with flesh, but borne upw ard and onward to his 
present exalted cohdition by the great law of which we have 
spoken. This is God's only method of introducing beings into 
existence. Even the Son of God was thus produced. . The doc- 
trine of miraculous conception is but a fable after the example 
ofthe heathen gods. Inthe New Testament, itis a forgery, and 
‘Showd be éxpunged. ` If men would study God's laws and their 
uniformity, as manifest in mature, they would discard all such 
erroneous ideas, and quickly arrive at-truth. They would then 
= he free, and consequently happy. But the human mind, fetter- 
’ edand chained down by error, cannot break away.’ If the at- 
tempt is made, an ignorant priesthood will launch forth its 
anathemas and threats of vengeance, and the timid spirit is cowed 
it not convinced. 
~ Ifmen could pereeive the high destiny that awaits them, and 
- break away from their superstition and fears, what a change | whick is Universal Harmony, shall reign on the earth, whet 
~ would be S ited in, their present condition.. The mind, disen- | Religion shall receive a practical illustration in the lives of all, 
altec hrami naturally risesout of its present degraded state, | in short, when it shall be worked as well as preached and prayei 
her and holier aims. Instead of religious forms} that the undersigned, at least, has become a subscriber, and his 
‘ceremonies in which the religion of the day is f ventured thus. far to trespass upon your time. Yours, 1C. 
‘ pure and active benevolence would everywhere Fiat. Cee : 
S Would be distributed, the naked clothed, and the |; An esteemed clergyman writes from Pennsylvania, concern- 
A man’s piety would then be measured, hat by the ing ths Univerceelum, as follows : aan 
ayers; nor by -his sanctimonious appearance, but “If you make.it what is indicated by the first number, it will 
of ‘real substantial good accomplished, This is undoubtedly bea blessing tothe world. I have long desired to 
n ‘of all religion ;and piety.. And when this | See a paper established, devoted touniversal inquiry and free in- 
: exists, “ “the Kingdom of Heaven will be establish? vestigation of all subjects: whether of a political, scientific, reli- 


cart and God’s Will be done here,as it is done in | gious or moral nature. _ In my judgment no opinion is too old, 
3 Px popular or sacred, to have its merits’ canvassed, and its truth or 


ae. re falsity demonstrated by being tried at the ordeal of reason. Let 
$ WORDS OF ENOORRAAEMENT: your paper be devoted to a calm and candid investigation of all 

i -+ * | subjects, unbiased by party and sectarian influences, ‘and untram- 
fies aris now saautigost that Truth is samething more than popu- | meled by education, creed, or custom, andal, will be well. 

-Jar opinion, and that a true devotion to the one is incompatible | _ Yours forever in the cause of Truth and Humanity. E. E. 6 

_ with a blind ‘adherence to the other. Truth justly claims a| ‘This frientl is free indeed, and what is still more to be ad- 
‘higher reverence than any. arbitrary systemi, and Humanity | mired, he has no disposition to-restrict the freedom of others 

eomprehends more than all party and sectarian names. . Man } Brother, that proposition is accepted. 


So again, if I were ealled 


d to 
Should you ultimately, and at no distant day, be conni 
b 


abate somewhat of present contidence in the media of Spirity 

intelligence claimed, not for Gotham only, but for various ia, 
of this country and of Europë, your case will not be an un pir 
alleled one. Without doubt the phenomena alluded to ate 
worthy of the most careful egnsideration—they should neithe 

be accepted in. inconsiderate haste nor rejected with a bling 
denial ; but with the eyes of the understanding unbandaged by 
ignorandé or prejudice, and a firmness and fairness of purpose, 
alike regardless of the imputation of credulity or of heresy, h 
critically and profoundly regarded, 

But l leave these reflections to speak of what understand to 
be a leading object of your Editorial enterprise; L mean the 
reorganization of Society; the substitution of convergency for 
divergency in the labors and relations of life ; of radical justi 
for force, fraud, and superficial charity ; in short, the establish. 
mentof Universat Unrry. + In this. 1 trust your feet have founi 
a Rock, from which. if faithful to duty and to yourself, they Can. 
not be removed... You will in this'be sustained by the spirit o 
all true Religion, aided: by many co-laborers who bring to the 
work clear heads and glowing- hearts. 

It is with a view to that glorious Era, when Universal Order, 
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E E mon gog a broåd 4 
Pig eae ti Gur e scape pap ie pi ige ` A friend at Akron, O; is eminently entitled to our grateful 
ie, p of the individual and thè race, atid we have the strong consideration for his prompt and successful efforts to extend the 


circulation of our paper. We are impressed that he has some 
valuable thoughts, and the ability to clothe them in a becoming 
dress. We desire him to employ the Spiritual Philosopher as! 
medium of communication. A brief extract from his letter wil! 
sufficiently indicate our prospects in that quarter. 
a ee of the Divine Mind. etn enews md Nature «og “T haye felt it my duty to speak of the doctrines proposed t 
$ ny ‘be advocated by the Univerccelum, as in the highest sense truth 
7 | ful, natural and profitable, and as having a tendency to establis 
{a train of natural thought; to unmystify the mysteries, W 
| riddle and unravel the theories and theologies of falsehood at! 
error, ‘and to expose the superstition and follies of the age, è! 
‘the past. The general mind in this place is ripe for such ? 
work, anila little true light on this sphere of thought will bring 
| to your aid a host of the higher developed spirits of this con 
te on eM Yours truly, IGD” 


that ft will not fail for want of- congenial’ spirits to 
L its “advancément. Weare receiving from all parts ofthe 

communications expressive ofthe profound interest 
awakened in the minds of thousands., We cannot stifle 
. the voices of those who enjoy the 
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R | te Owing to ike illness of the Lady “who furnishes A 
atly Sketches of the Earth- -Lang,” we haye been et to suspe” 


me their publication fm shetprienat.. 


SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER: 


“EXPLANATION.. 


Tue following note is from an esteemed friend in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut: 

Bro, Brrrran: Will you have the kindness. to inform your 
readersin which part of the Bible the following quotation may 
be found? “God tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb”. The | 
above line [ found in an article published, i in the 2d number of; 
the ‘Univereeelum,” entitled ‘ “ Sketches of the Earth-Land,” 
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 ditthadbente and attitudes are agreeable. The draperies do not 
appear so well arranged, nor executed; as we would like to see 
them; but thisis-a fault which can aatily be corrected, where 
the more important parts are so skilfully designed and executed, 

No. 9. “Bishop Ridley denouncing the Princess Mary,” by 
D. Huntrineron, This composition gives a fair idea of the ar- 
tists recent productions. An evident change in his execution 
may readily he observed by a comparison of his present with 
former works. In this we find a spirited off-hand composition ; 


“from the Diary of a Clairvoyant.’ » The connection in which agreeably arranged with an attractive combination of colors, 
it stands, is âs. follows: “And in the spirit of the beautiful | while the expressions of character are decided and appropriate. 


scripture, ‘God tempereth the wind to'the shorn lamb?” fam 
of the opinion that it ig not to be. found in the Bible, and if it 
cannot be. found there, is it not evident that there is no confi- 
aon to be placed i in Clairvoyants ? ?.. Yours respectfully. * * 


le we mistake not, Swift was the author of. the language in 
question. Our Brother is certainly correct.in his opinion that 
„itis not found in the Bible... We discover nothing, however, in 
this connection to authorize the supposition that it was intended 
as a quotation from that source. The Bible comprehends only 
the books of the Old and Tew Testaments, whoreas, the word 


scripture. primarily and- properly means, any writing; and in 


‘this general sense it was correctly employed by the “Authoress, 


: of the Sketches. If our friend’s confidence in Clairvoyance is 


nana ours is cértainly not diminished. S.B.B. 
s aia h ee 2 
h it: OVE. 
xy of this word renders it expressive. Itvis said 


’ Teutonic debew,to live; thus it properly 
the Spirit, that has power to 


save no Love, Faith and Hope are as 
se combined form ‘but the skeleton 
e Pair siiing Divinity. Love must 


which | is most éxcellent i int- 
d idéal of’ the perfect Man ; that 


3 composition records an occurrence in the His- 
blic. The noble nature of woman prompts her 
> aid. those. who are suffering in defense of their 
is seen and felt by the general ; it isa pa- 
, with the Bs ag of a a tyes ad in 
nti y the Chickens,” by J. HLS 

ene basket of 


its own energy to-impart the’ life. 
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_ NOTICES CONTINUED. 
‘Wayne refusing the last Blanket,” by O. A. 


| In reference to the style and general effect, we consider it better 
calculated to convey a fayorable impression than the work of any 
other painter. In the correct drawing truthful illustration, and 
positive colors selected, the designer has shown his knowledge 
of what is most desired by the public. 

After a careful examination of all the beauties contained in 
this painting, we féel a desire for something more. If this were 
the only work we had ever seen of the artist’ 8, we should pro- 
nounce it from the hand of a master and contemplate it with 
great satisfaction. Mr. H. has a fine poetic fancy, versatile 
talent, and’a high order of conception and executive power. 

No. 20. “ Christian and the Cross; Pilgrim’s Progress” by 
Jesse Taunor. . This landscape appears pleasing in its composi- 
tion, and the idea is well represented ; but there seems a want of 
truth about the whole; either the studies were deficient in the 
strong features of nature, or the-artist has too much relied upon 
his memory in its execution. It strikes us as having the manner 
of Cole without his excellencies. 

No, 139. “ The Novice,” by W.S. Mount. This composition 
represents children attempting to play on a fife. It is extreme- 
ly natural and interesting. Mr. Mount has the power to con- 
ceive and execute ideas with a truth and decision which has pla- 
ced him at the head of this department ofart. The picture be- 
fore us, although possessing a high degree of excellence, is not 
so perfect in minor respects as some other of his works. It has 
a painty, superficial appearance—the ground is clean-enough to 
eat from—but we doubt whether there isa painter living who 
has the power of delineating character with equal. fidelity and 
truth. 

No. 24. “ Perils of the Colonists in 1699,” by J. B. Srearns, 
This painting commemorates an actual occurrence in the early 
history of this country. Mr. Dunstan being attacked by the 
Indians, bade his-children flee for their lives. He mounted his 
horse with the determination to save at least one; but when the 


| t?ying moment came, it was impossible for him to choose; and 


he nobly resolved, either to save all, or share their fate. The 
artist has shown discrimination in the choiée of this subject. 
Deeds of true-heroisth are fit themes for the pencil. The work 
contains sóme, excellent parts, especially the drawing, and it 
evinces a’continued improvement in Mr. Stearn’s productions. 
We would like it if the general.effect were better managed ; it 
wants force and strength, alsolocal color. We understand the 
artist is s now al usps — to his present store of knowl- 


„31 32. By R. W. AW ath CaN pair of begutifully executed 
capes on the. Hudson near West Point’ They are truth- 
and, With a neatness which renders them very 
| We should like.to hear from Mr. Weir by way of a 
n, as he has, by long experience and a store of knowledge, 
to execute works in the.highest department of art. 
A Miniature Paintings,” by H. C. Suumway- 
iss the beautiful productions of this artist, without 
of our feelings. This dapextmont of art is 
and refinement, and the works before us 
‘strong character, agreeable air, and a force, 
‘obtained in water colors. - ` Mr. S. has 
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until all truth of color and effect is sacrificed to a superficial 
and false manner. No artist will dispute that extremes of light 
and dark diminish the effect of colorin objécts, ånd that the true 
and perfect image lies in alow middle tint? In» compositions 
containing a variety of heads, different degrees of effect are 
agreeable. nr Z 

To obtain a nearer approach to truth, there should he Jess 
positive colors or tints used, which would remove'the appearance 
of paint so frequently seen, and produce The natural effect of 


: 


the objections we have named. “The subjects are generally se- 
lected with propriety; we are pleased to see works of ant cor 
respond to the prevailing thoughts and sentiments of our time. 
The past should be regarded for a knowledge of what has been 
attained ; but our ownage isa volume, and dur paintings should 
> "` pe its illustfations. Nature is ever the same and shé should be 
s the immediate subject of our investigations.. We trust the 
management of the institution will coitinue to be judicious 
' Its funds have not been exclusively devoted to the purchase of 
first clàss pictures, but distributed Wherever merit was fourd, 
and hence a practical example of its‘ utility. P 
The Paintings, and other works of Art purchased by the in- 
A itution, are to be distributed among the members on the 24th 
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n of this month, December. 
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A HYMN OF THE BATTLE. 


Cas ye lengthen the hours of the dying Nighte 
~ Or chain the wings of the Morning Light? _ 
Í * Can ye seal the springs ofthe Ocean Deep, 
"Or bind the Thunders in silent sleep ? ` 
) & 7 The Sun that risés, the Seas that fow,. 

L .» The Thunders of Heaven all answer, “N on” 


Can ye drive young Spring from the blossomed earth? 
. The earthquake still in its awful birth? `, 
Will the hand on Time's dial backward flee, . A 
Or the pulse of the Universe pause for thee? p- 
‘The shaken mountains, the flowers that blow, 
The pulse of the Universe, answer, “No! 


Can ye bura a Truth in the Martyr's Sre? os 
Or chain 4 Thonght in the dungeon dire? 7 -<= 
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It is God who speaks in their words of night! 
dt is God who acts in their deeds of right !. 
Lot, Eden waits, like à radiant bride— 

. Humanity springth elate to her side; w 
Can ye sever the twain who to Oneness flow? 
The voice of Divinity answers, “ No!” 

Elyria, Ohio, Dec. 4, 1847. 


Oo oe 
(Written for the Univercoelum and Spiritual Philosopher» 
THOUGHTS. 
BY c. Dy STEWART, 


Brave Thoughts are pioneers, of mighty deeds; be 


They stir the sea of souls, as winds control 

The currents of the surge, which ever roll 
Where'er the boundary of the ocean leads: 

They pierce the dimness of old temples, and old creeds 
Break, as the fierce tempest breaks the fragile reeds. 

They are like ax-men, who go forth to wake 
The sleeping echoes of the wilderness; 

And plant new seeds of Progress where they break 
Earth’s virgin soil, which ‘sun nor shade did bless: 
They are.the Heralds, in whose pathway press 

Strong millions to new eras—Lo! they make 
The golden ages, unto which aspire 
Alt human souls, ab light cleaves unto fire! 


New York, Dec. 1847. . > 


(Written forthe Univercoclnm and Spiritual Philosopher 
ACROSTIC. 
BY A LADY. 


“Asp God aid, let there be light, and there was light 
: Now, “God saw that it was\good,” dispersing night 
De® from the heavens was’sparkling on each flower. 
Refiecting sunshine in that morning hour— 

. Eternal Truth her radiance o'er them cast, 

Wisdom aweke—’twas Day—the night was past ' 

` Joined, “righteousness and peace” now “kissed each o 
‘And Truth met Mercy, welcoming her brother. 
Gasting her gentle smile o’er all, Love stood, 

. , Kept watch 1-God saw, and said that “it was good.” 
So, then the Father spake,“ beloved! well done! 
On'with thy work beZun—mount with the sun! 

t -Now, onward still—on! on! from sphere to sphere 
‘Day Will not-close !—that sun thy epurse will steer— 
Awake the sleepers-—bid them follow thee— 

e- Vain are their dreams; with light, their visions fee— 

In darkness hate they slept—but, it is day! 

Son; call them now—thy voice they will obey ™ 


THE LINDEN TREE. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Here's a song for thee—of the linden tree! 
A song of the silken Lime! 

There is no other tree so pleaseth me, 
No other ft for rhyme. 

When I was a boy, it was all my joy 
To rest in scented shade, - 

When the san was high, and the river nigh 
A musical murmur made - 


When, floating along like a winged song, 
. The traveler-bee would stop, 
And choose for his bower the lime-tree dower. 
And drink—to the last sweet drop. 
When the evening star stole forth, afar, 
And the gnats flew round and round, 
[sought for a rhyme, beneath the lime, 
Or dreamed on the grassy ground. 
_ Ab! years have fied; and the linden, dead, 
Is a brand on the eptter’s floor; A 
-And the river creeps through its slimy deeps, 
-And youth—is a thought of yore! 
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Miscellaneous T Department. 


A “TRAVELING INCIDENT:--À FACT. 


WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERCELUM. 
BY MRS, F, M. BAKER. 


Nor many days since I was journeying some threescore miles 
from the city... When the train of cars; Which bore myself and 
my fellow passengers onward, stopped at Depot, there 
joined us, among others, a lad twelve years of age and his sister, 
perhaps two years his junior. 

1 was induced to notice them particularly and with much in- 
terest, which soon deepened and finally changed to sympathy, 
because they were both weeping ; the girl most bitterly. By 
chance b cast a look through the window, just as the cars were 
moving off, when I saw two more little girls, younger than the 
one who had entered. the cars, standing outside near the track, 
both weeping and sobbing piteously ; ; While their gaze was rivet- 
ed upon the cars with anxious ‘intensity; ~ ; 

These swift vehicles were just about to bear from their com- 
pany and their sight # beloved brother and sister. ` Those with- 

im and those without looked. sas longas. a sight of each other 
. gould be attained ; sobbing and ‘Weeping the while, as if heart 
broken, Nor did their anguish, cease as they lost sight of the 
ones se eel The boy indeed. strove to master his 
RATAR ‘save when he looked at his 
griefhis tears would flow again afresh; 
8 il to oerfoving 
og They gushed forth 
ountain, ast, drawing a faded 
y clean A an I neatly folded, from her 
3 and gave full vent to her 
acts pe s - 
girl in deep mourn- 
d fellow; and kept 
something unpleasant 
unaccustomed situa- 
d for collecting fare, 
agers, and Stopped before 
ard, the young fellow rose 
t, where it was evident but 
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y poor sister knows nothing of your re- 
har protootor And I felt confident 


be din anxiety for her. 
isters, and when no trace of the 
nair jea still cast © longing, lingering 
and ‘woods which we passed. Strange, 

a feel any ‘affection for these places, for a 
be has seldom fallen beneath my 
learned her history, and recollected that 
she had often gathered berries ; in the 


e handed it forward with a look 
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| view, encircled within, his then horizon, is dear; is part of his 
| home ; yea, is almost part of himself, And though in’ after 
years he may gaze upon scenes more romantic, more grand, or 
more beautiful, none-are half so dear. To toate them for the 
first time. is plmost like severing the cords of life, even when one 
goes under the most favorable circumstances, and with the most 
auspicious prospects for the future; how much worse then, to 
be literally torn ‘away, With a strange, dark, uncertain, future 
before; as in the case of my new youthful acquaintance. 

Of course, unless | possessed a heart of stone, I felt an interest 
in these sorrowing children, and I directly barks to make their 
acquaintance, At first they were somewhat suspicious of the 
advances of a Stranger, and the girl looked with astonishment 
and almost unbelief at me, when I gave her an apple. What, a 
stranger kindly notice a poor little girl in a railroad car, and 
even give her anapple! It seemed almost impossible ! 

However, I spoke sympathetic: ally to her, and, finally, won 
her gongdence. Hers was the old story, yenented for the ten 
thousandth time, of a misérable, intemperate father, long since 
deceased, and a poor, heart-sick, worn-out mother, upon whose 
grave the clods yet lay light and fresh ; ; and for whom she now 
wore mourning. And she and her brother, the eldest of the 
family, were being forced away, to labor in a factory, as being 
the place where they could best earn a livelihood; while. the 
other members of the family were scattered nearer their old 
homestead, 

“Home! home!” exclaims the pampered child of fortune: 
what could’ they care for the miserable place, ‘which had 
scarcely afforded them a shelter from storms and cold, and 
where they could with difficulty gain a bare subsistence? Ah! 
mean as it was, it was dear to those children; their hearts clung 
to it and their memories fondly lingered near. Hearts! how 
little the rich seem to feel, or think, or even believe, that the 
poor have hearts. In the same car where were these deserted, 
disconsolate children, were several others nearly of their own 
age, and some younger. These were bedecked in furs, and flan- 
nels, and satins, and were the “dear hearts” of their parents. 
Those were ragged and needy, and had no parents, and could 
they have hearts? The passengers seemed to think not, and 
noticed them as little as if they had been luggage: always pro- 
viding it was not their own. 

And will the world regard them with the same unfeeling look 
and the same callous heart? If yes, God in Heaven befriend 
them : their only hope is in Thee! 

And what shall be the future career and final fate of that 
noble-hearted boy. and his innocent sister? Ye men of the 
world, for you it is to answer that question. Their fate is not 
wholly in their own hands: much rests with you. Will you 
aid them to make, or to mar, that destiny for good ? 

Itis a deplorable state of society, when families must be thus 
broken up and children thus torn from all that is near and dear 
to them, and cast upon the còld world, as almost worthless things. 
It is: enough t to crush their pure, warm hearts, and extinguish 
every ray of hope, however sanguine it might have been. How 
many foundations have thus been laid for future dissolute, 
shameful, useless; criminal lives. 


|, Men! ‘wometi ! ! ye who are parents! try to realize somewhat 
; i atoms things, by imagining your own children in this painful 


ae helpless condition.. And realizing this, strive to do 
Ail needy, as you would wish others to do for your 
ped under like cireumstances. 
happy that state of society, when ene and all can 
gether, without fear of being neglected, or for- 
For such a time, let us one and all labor 
ray sincerely ! ! i 
n ber 3, 1847. 


——s- 3 
Ae anticlatrom Mr. Davis entitled “ Cancer, its Causesand 
s in type, but unavoidably crowded out. It will appear 
—- 
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ingale” flew through York without alighting to 


i er: 7 An inquired the reason. Because,” said his 
sa a — “ Why doesn’t she play upon it 
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“This alone,’ said Marion, “ would be enough to SS 
my ever liking the one who did it, and did it wilfully toant 
“But that was so long ago—we were only boys; Oliver 
hasty.and passionate, and could not'endure any one wh, ® 
passed him, I believe he was sorry for it afterwards.” “tr, 

“ That may be, but the sin remains.” 

“No, Marion; for 1 have years since forgotten it 
given Oliver.” 

“That is because you are’so good ; and T will try todo 4 
same; but, I fear, I shall never shake hands with him Withops 
thinking how nearly the stone that hand threw might lave, ki 
yoürlife. And then I should not have been so happy as | ot 
now, William,” added the girl, in a low voice. 

What lover could resist such argument? Willian Blair fop, 
got cousin Oliver, his-sins and his perfections, and only though 
of Marion—his own beautiful and betrothed Marion. 

‘Oliver Chadwick came, and was introduced by William t 
his intended bride and her father. It is true, Marion’s pretty 
little hand did shrink at first from the touch of one she thought 
laden withthe heavy sin of having once nearly killed her lover: 
but she soon forgot her horror in the charm of young Chal. 
wick’s society, Cousin Oliver fully bore out William Blaiyy 
description of him—a rare circumstance, when a stranger hig 
been much talked about beforehand: He was a strikingly 
handsome young man: his statue-like and faultless featury 
were set off by a clear, dark, Italian complexion, and hair of 
that perfect jetty hue so rarely seen; besides which, the dark. 
brown, and dusky, and brownish-black tresses, which an 
politely termed black, sink into significance. In figure Olive 
| Was much less tall than his cousin, and -slighter made; but in 
exact proportion. His manners, too, were more courtly and in 
sinuating: he was ever on the watch to perform some trifling 
act of polite attention, of which the higher and more manly nz 
ture.of William Blair never thought. Yet these attentions 
game so naturally, and were so equally distributed, that no one 
could say Oliver showed Marion anything but the courtesy due 
to his cousin elect. 

‘William’s upright, honest mind, felt not the slightest jealousy 
of Oliver’s superior -personal attractions. He suffered him to 
lead the conversation, and gradually to draw out Marion. until , 
she listened with pleasure, and talked without reserve, before 
him. Many clever men have a faculty for hiding their talents, 
but Oliver Chadwick’s were all of the brilliant kind. His con- 
versation was most fascinating: not from his being one of those 
talkers who pour out one dazzling stream, and keep others ad- ` 
miring listeners, but because, by consummate skill, which seem- 
ed like intuition, he encouraged the timid, and showed deference 
to the reserved, until all were set at ease, so as to take part in 
what was said, and all invariably went away wondering, yet 


FORGIVENESS.“=A TALE. 


BY DINAH MARIA MULOOK. 


“ Neverrneress, in spite of your prejudices, Marion, I am 
sure you will like cousin Oliver when you gee him,’ 
The young girl to whom the words were addressed shook her 
head, in doubtful reply. í 
«You do not know how agreeable he is pursued her com- 
panion, a tall and rather stately-looking young man, whose 
scarcely handsome but pleasing face bore the firmness and com- 
posed aspect of eight-and-twenty years., ` It is really quite 
impossible not to like him.” 7 
“We shall see,” said Marion, smiling. 
The two whose short convérsation we have quoted were 
walking slowly up and down the walks of a lovely garden. 
High walls shut out everything but the tops of surrounding 
trees, so that, but for the indistinct rumblé of wheels, and the 
+ yarious sounds that now and then came from the great city of 
cities, this place might have been in some far-distant. country 
PA ` solitude. Trees bending with ripe apples, peaches glowing 
» . amidst their green shelter, and one rich, full-leaved, ripe-fruit- 
. ed mulberry tree, adorned the.garden; while, climbirig over 
; the old-fashioned house, the fragrant clematis—Moore’s “night- 
* blooming cereus,” of sweet memory—shook down: its, perfumed 
_ shower of white blossoms; and allured the few wandering. bees 
. of autumn. ; 
In this beautiful garden strolled the two Jovers—for, that such 
they were was evident from the young man’s earnes, almost 
_ whispering tone, which no man ever uses save to the woman he 
loves, or pretends to love. And Marion, too; in her answers, 
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= affectionate lips. 
_ William Blair’s affianced wife was much younger than him- 
| self—at least ten,years, He had known ‘her all her life; had 
fondled her on his knee when an infant, had watched the fairy-| 
© “Tike, graceful child grow up into the beautiful girl, until he 
could hardly tell the period when his affection for his pet and 
_ Pplay-fellow changed into his love for the woman whom he wish- 
_ed to make his companion for life. And William Blair did not 
Woo fn vain: it would have been strange if he had, for the high 
_ qualities of his mind, and his pleasing looks and manners, were 
Calculated to win any girls heart—even one so light, almost 
thoughtless, as that of Marion Hilliard, the spoiled child of a 
widowed father. Hers was that pliable ndture which, under 
| __- the guidance of a firm and noble character, might be molded 
„ toany good: and therefore it was well for her—and even her 
| father felt it so—that she was,-in early youth, bound hy. such{ pleased, at their own courage, and charmed with him who had 
ties toa man like William Blair. 4 7 6 | produced such effects. y. 
| _ Mr. Hilliard and his only daughter „lived in the retired sub-| ° There must have been a mist over Wiliam Blair's eyes, 
i _ urban cottage we have spoken of; seeing little society ; for the | when he could not see how dangerous might be the result of 
j old naval officer was averse to mucli company, and only cared | these all-fascinating powers on a young and romantic spirit like 
= to see William Blair, who came, as might be expected, almost. Marion’s. But he had such entire trust in her love for him- 
na daily. Marion might have regretted this seclusion ; but her | self, and thought so highly of his cousin, that he never suspect- 
__, heart and thought were too full of, her lover, to care for any | ed Oliver could be guilty of any but brotherly admiration for 
society but his. Therefore, when he told her of this cousin | the girl who'was to be his cousin’s wife. And the idea that 
Oliver, his schoolfellow, who was coming on a visit to him, | Marion should think of Oliver, except in this sisterly way, 
arion felt 1 r jealous of any one who would possibly take | never once crossed his mind. We acknowledge that such ur- 
liiam? thoughts and time away from her, than pleased at/| suspecting confidence is rare—very rare; but it is from weak 
at of seeing a ne w face, ues a? Ca? and changing love that jealousy springs; perfect lo¢e knows nè 
people cc their walk up and down the | distrust: and such love was William Blaiy’s for his Marion. 
itle summer- ouse. William | | Thus, even when, following his profession as a barrister, he 
) his talents, his brilliant | set off on the circuit—his first parting from Marion since they 
ater Marion’s prejudice | had been declared lovers—William felt not the slightest regret 
at his earnestness. ý that Oliver Chadwick still lingered in the neighborhood, but 
that disagreeable Chancery- | was rather glad that Marion and her father would occasionally 
0 be so grave, and'to argue so | have a visitor to. enliven their dulness in his absence. Marion's 
denly becoming serious, | feeling it would be impossible to analyze: they were so contra- 
light finger, one of the | dictory, she hardly could understand them herself. She wept 
d, dis cep | at parting with herJover: it might be with grief—it might be 
with a feeling of self-reproach at her waning affection for him 
and then Oliver came, and read to her, and talked with paus 
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inllead about William, too 
and her heart lightened, 

A fow weeks pasted on, and Marion grew Alamet at hør own 
feelings, Mha sald to ly I that sha loved Willian wtill,) tut 
when «he laid har Wend on her pillow st nighibethat ROON 
When, whatever may have baen tha wanderings of the day, thi 
henri ‘ond the thoughts always Hy to what le nearest and deni 
(itethen, it Wie not the Moo of her hetvolhed, but of hi» cousin 
that rosa np before her; ant hor IPA murmured the name, 
of William, but Oliver, ° 

It ia ever sad to traco tho change Of a faithlews hanrt, One 
would faln believe that. love can never change—never grow old j 
and yo, alasi fop frail human nature, it Loew both ; but not 
with all, Let ug at ones come to the truthethat, long before 
Wians return, his place in Marion's heart wae given to OI 
iver, Milently, slowly, and by means whieh he well knew how 
to employ, Chadwick had stolen away the young givl’s affeetion 
from her firat love. To do the young man justice, however, he 
Hid not commit thie wilful andl grent sin, ns many da, idly, to 
gratify his own vanity, When he first saw Marion, and for 
some time after, he would have shrank from the necusation that 
he intended winning her heart, Wut, yet, when he felt hig own 
ahrs =o p. ani knew that her beauty and gentle ways were 
g away the Auty he owed to his cousin, he did not tly 
r mis which soon becime, ivrosiatible, until Ob 
“ot +Y lean ted all risks, could he sueceed in eating her, 
eee wife, but hie own, Vor the 
win his love ; bút he did nob think that 
proven again, and that a fickle heart 
sf ‘a , Vv 
; wick had nover controlled 
q siea This, with an am- 
ook to. be outdone by any one, 
it Bie cousin, the mark of which 
c This, too; cured the second 

William's pence, That his 
i fault, Oliver never thought , 
an AW ý. love by bis own, which had 
i} that he hardly helieved in con- 
4, 0) qujeted his own welf-repronches 


EUN amidst all this, both wo effectually 


a me “es grr those óf each other, 

truth, Sin, like sorrow, 

o diy fore William Blairs ap pointed 

Nonate Marion ‘secretly left 
io the wife of Oliver Chadwick. 

& desolate home, 

m, and to the very last her letters 

ued; to such a degree bad guileful in- 

once innocent heart, We entered the 

pron cb and laft it a broken-hearted 

own ws did not make him 


until her sonaalenca Wha Hool hed, 


nol 


upo 


No tidings of 


maoe ng 
6 Pern dt 


| 
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PHILOSOPHER, és 
poor Marion, whom Teo dearly lavéle- God holy mot 1 mus 
not say love, now I have no anger ngminet hey) 

‘itut yonr main 1” 
“Mual t wot forgive Marlowa hushand 7” The words sama 


fovoihly from Williama lipe, hiy henet milad him tn the w 
and a apum parsah over Nis features, 
look both hie hands, uying, with Aesp fooling, 

" Willam, my #on in henti nt Withee-you ara worthier (hen 
Í ” 

Youre pened on, and Marios Night ond marriage were for 
gobton, One vielt only whe had phd to her old home and her 
father; it was m fe w mantha after hor marr ngo, we 
went abrowl with her hushand, who had Ghtwh ned an wp piitite 
ment in the solonion Marion, tential ond conte, ived 
hor fathers blessing , and „poki littla of 
her husband Prom 


Tha JA man 


hayt hator 


pate 
bit she gme alone, 
Mha did nol wee ov nek for William Kiai 
that time hew løttors came goana fonaiiy unti) Mi Hilliard died, 
nnd then no more was heard of Marion ov OU yar 

Now, we know Well that, necording to the general pule in Mo” 
Pieu like this, the Wronged and forsaken lower ought never tö 
forget his early attachment, hut to bine die devoted to Ma 
wo memory Yot in renl life it ie not Tha Witherest hoart” 
sorrow, if hopeless, is not beyond the inflaence of tmas healing 
hund ; 
romediable, OL w fow yours, forgotten, or a? 
remembered without It ja uno rininty, spd ihe 
mingling of still linge nng hope in the bitter g up, Which make it 
#6 hard to be horne, and which keep the wound from healing 

Thus, when Marlows union with Oliver had for ever part” 
her from himgelf, William’s heart grew in tne Jens fall of 0° 
guieh To the utter hopelesnows of his love wae added the oom 
vidtion of the unworthiness of his object; and thie fee ling “a 
tributed to restore his A virtuous heart cannot {ong 
feo) love when esteem has hed, And yet, though his grief wnt 
healed, William did not entirely forget Marion, Ve though” 
of her with sorrow and pity-—but shu was his idol no longer 

After many yours, when he had reached middle age wile 
jam Bilinir married., The wife he chose was most unlike Mat” 
on, She was not beautiful, searcely even pretty, but her he? 
mind and gentle spirit invested even un unworthy exterior with 
thelr own purity and loveliness, There was little romance 1” 
the attachment between William Blair and hiy wife—al) obo” 
had passed away with the bloom of their youth ; for she too bm” 
loved before, and vainly ; still there was a wrong, calm, trus nh 

affection Hetweet the hushand and wife, which male thei ip eo” 
ent life happy, and caused them to look forward to a peace) 
loveful old age, ‘Two children enlivened their home, and houn” 
them still more together, until both looked on thelr firet love 
a morning cloud, 

“1 have had a visitor todayen stranger,” ssid Mre BI 
when her husband returned one winter evening to his cheer!” 
home, and they were sitting together in that pleasent hour VO 
tween dinner and ten, when idleness and confidentia) talk per 
to come naturally, 

mid William, putting his fest on the fender *” 
ought.no frown to his wife’s brow. “ tndeod—o 
gentleman ?” 
ad ona one very young beautiful boy avout 
“sd he would not go away without seeing you 
a and spoke to him, te said his name was pom 
, imd hid mother wanted to #68 n Mr, Pliniy wh? 
A thought it strange ; but then 1 remembered yo" 

nome wah Chadwick, so it might be some re” 
pop seemed #o resolute, that 1 naked where P 
i, romised that you should go” 
Ave, Plair explained thts, the Nickering fire had yank 
ot ny o sho would have soem Bow Williama ooi” 
as sho spoke, But i had sho read ” 


re mye there to give ú single pain t ihe 


be» alien, P mid ho A ad A 
had Jont night of for many yours, E4 
_ EE 


ane in ot fr, wd oy be of us? 


and 


ty 


and a loss Which demth or ony other couse has mode 1i 
utter the lepo 


im 
i 


lennt pain 


pose 


. 
oi 
thom, The bey was thinly "olad, poor fellow | and ‘when Lj 
® him some cake he ate an Ihe were very hungry, # l mado 
p * Ak \onrry it home,” 


You are always good, my doar Emnin,” sald Wiliady tiking 


his wife's hand affeotionately, 


lhe same Hight, gold and anowy na it won, William Blair pot 


forth.on Hie erpand, for hia heart told him that the boy's mother 
Woe no other than Marian, 


“ho wilkedda, It-waa a desolate apaminont i the snow finkoan, 
piled up om tho™il! of the curtalnlest Window, made more viai- 


hie the Magkneas within, for thà Ara had fone out, and the one 


“Randle was flokering with its long wiek Untouched, On a bed, 


“iz one earner, lay a woman asleep, ahd at hor foot & boy, algo in 
~ deep tumben. T hey had drawn about thom the few garments 
they hai poor souls! striving to forget their coldness and 


Woarinoss in sleep. 


% William Blair stepped lightly forward, and onco more looked 
Changed, mournfully changed it 
Tho close widows onp, which 


pon the fiee of his Marion, 
“Wase-but it Was still Marion. 
rt. sharpened foatures look still more hollow, told her 


Ae Oliver was no moro; and if there had been any resent: 
Dt in Wiliams- heart, it would not have been eherished 
Marion’s thin hand lay aniong her boy’s 
bright earls, who looked in his quiet child-like sleep so like 
his mothor once was, that William could have wept over 


against tho doad, 


But Marion herself—the bright red spot on her cheek, 


be long before the child was motherless. 


DA the stranger. 
~. mother ?” oried the boy at once, 


ready half aroused. if 
o are you talking to, Henry?” she said feebly: 
“To Mr Blair, mother, the gentleman you said I mus 
anne very ill; and I went this morning, only you 
wit” 


, raising herself on her elbow. 
“William advan 
` thus met the two who had once so fondly. loved each other—the 
same face was before their eyes—the same voice fell on 
` @ats—but the life of love -was peran papo 
i long and fixedly at her former lover, and th en burs 
~ “Have you forgiven me p she poe | “How kind ¢ 
“o. Rome to me!” 
“You have a right to aa 
~entle and soothing tone, * You ape my: as. y as not 
_ Mrs. Chadwick send for me before?” , 


tò tears, 


~ 


Taria we tiok ponpa in pt 


a words; and eal boy clung 
n’s excitement passed 
4 She 


r: i and guessing from 
ath that he felt no 
> him as their only | 
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ile knooked at the door of the 
room to which he pas dipeeted, but there Wae no anawer, nud 


ae painful, audible breathing as she slept, told that it 
y e Aftor 
K © boy moved, and spoke indistinctly ; and William re- 
_ tired astep lest he should startle him. Henry awoke and saw 
= © Ave you the gentleman whom I asked to come and see my 


Mr. Blair ae | his finger on his lips to silence the child, but 


“Is he here—is William Blair here?” almost shrieked Ma- 


‘and took her hand without a word: And 


looked | 
ese 
Wi anawere t Willfam, in a 


me Marion—let. me forget 
ng! my father—my poor: futher to 


our friends to aid us by obtaining subscribers for the Univegcanum 
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mey will, u paid William, enroestly, , t Andnow T muat thin 
of you. Emmawthit ts my wifom-ghinl] døme to #66 you ty 
morrow,’ 7 

Marion shrank from thin proposal sst But What Will she hin, 
of me} does she knoWe" ‘ 

“She knows nothing-«sliall know HOt gerexeept that yoy 
aro my cousin, And pow irawe ‘ll; forget all the past, 5 OOO 
that | was onoo your fiioni—your fither's friend, Marion» 
And Wilm Kissed with brotherly regard the hand Ci Way 
háld out to Nim; spoke affeation! wely to the ehild, and wèy 
away to his own home 

Le kept his promisas and it was nob Until yoarpafter, Whey 
Marion's bequty was long mingled with the dast, that Willing 
Bloiv told hiv gentle wife ofthe ties which had onee bound he 
to him. And Mrs, Blair’wsweet and compassionate nature re, 
gretted not for a moment, but rejoiced, that her cares bad sooth, 
od the dying moémenta-of the woman her husband had ond 
loved, And when shesaw how tenderly and. fatherly he reared 
up to manhood the son of Oliver and Marion, making no differ. 
ence between Honry Chadwick and his own children, the Wife 
felt not one jealous pang, but rather loved and revered the more 
the hoble nature which had been wronged sò sorely, and which 


had forgotten and forgiven so, much.—{London Keepsake, 154 
LL TTT 


MR: DAVIS. 

Tur applications for medical advice have become so numerous 
aş to render it impossible for Mr. Davisto answer them. Te 
is accordingly constrained to discontinue, for the present, hii 
personal examinations, and in order to answer ag far as possible 
the calls of humanity, he will continue his articles on the Causes 
and Cure of Disease. Through the medium of this paper he 
will speak to thousands at the same time, and it is believed that 
greater good will be accomplished. 

OS Those whose requests remain unanswered, will accept 
the above as an explanation, S, B. 0, 

4 a — o ee. 

ap Some persons have experienced embarrassment in pro 


nouncing the name of our paper, calling it the “ Univercleum,” 


“Univer ¢o¢ lum,” “ Univerkolum,” and almost anything but its 
right name, While we accord to all the right to call the paper 
what they please (Only so that they do not call it any very bad 
name,) we would say’ that, the word “Univercoslum” should 
be pronounced as if written “Univer-see-lum,” the terminating 
word “cælum” meaning heaven in the Latin. w, F. 


A Discourse on Wan—or the duties and obligations of the 
individual as connected with the rights of the civil government; 
by the Editor. For sale at this office. 


) NATURE'S DIVINE REVELATIONS, 
' By A. J. Daves, the Clairvoyant and Seer. This grand eompend 


of universal philosophy, cov ering the whole range of Physical Science, 
and containing many new and startling disclosures concerning the 
most momentous subjects, is for sale at this office, 


NOTICE TO AGENTS. 
' Prosi who are engaged in obtaining subsoribers for the Uxivet 


OGLUM, are requested to make immediate returns. Other Agenlt 
are wanted. Persons receiving this number who have no interest it 
extending the circulation of the paper ,will confera favor by passing 
it to some one who will act in this capacity, We shall distribute 
several thousand copies of this number, and we EARNESTLY REQqUS 


Our Office is No, 235 Broadway, opposite the Park Fountain, 
where.our friends who are disposed to favor us with a'call will moe! 
with a most’ cordial reception. 
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A Weekly Journal devoted to General Inquiry, Philosophico-Theology, and 
Exposition and Inculcation of the Principles of Nature in thelr Appli 
Individual and Social Life. Published every SATURDAY, for an i 
by S. B. Berran at No. 235 Broadway, N: V. Edited by 8. B: a i 
sisted by Twelve Assoeiates, , > l ‘ 
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